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Dr. Ambler maintains one theory, long held, which has somewhat 
yielded to the light of recent research. The Revolution was not a 
movement forced upon the reluctant Tidewater by the radical and pro- 
gressive west. It had its genesis in the east, amongst the planters, who, 
more than the people of any other colony or section of a colony, pos- 
sessed the intelligence and historical and constitutional knowledge re- 
quired in order to perceive the dangers underlying the attitude of the 
English Government and to take up the proper line of resistance. The 
pioneer part played by eastern Virginia in the Revolution has been 
demonstrated by Dr. Tyler in a series of articles appearing in the Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly. The role enacted by western Vir- 
ginia was not the creation of a movement but the precipitation of it. 
Patrick Henry was not the father of the Revolution but the heir of 
Richard Bland and his political executor. 

H. J. ECKKNRODE. 

The Early History of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. By Jen- 
nings C. Wise. Bell Book and Stationary Company, Richmond, Va. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia, including the counties of Accomac 
and Northampton, separated by the Chesapeake Bay from the rest of 
the State, has naturally had a history of its own — sometimes quite apart 
from that of the main porlion of Virginia. This isolation, however, has 
not prevented its people from being the most loyal Virginians. 

The situation of the Eastern Shore, its wealth of records (those of 
Northampton begin in 1632 and are the oldest county records in the 
State), the remarkable way in which its population has remained un- 
changed, and the many interesting events which happened within its 
borders, have all long called for a historian. The history here treated 
of, which is now in the press, will fully meet all requirements, and de- 
serves unqualified commendation. 

The author, Mr. Wise, is a member of a family long prominent in the 
section he writes of and though still a young man, has, as an officer of 
the United States Army, and now as a lawyer, a wide acquaintance 
with men and affairs. The writer can bear testimony to his inde- 
fatigable energy in the work of investigation. The distinguished his- 
torian, Mr. P. A. Bruce, who read the manuscript, says : " I have found 
your work to be * * * very interesting ; not even the second reading 
was tedious. It contains a mass of most valuable material, which is, as 
a whole, very skilfully arranged. Your style, as a whole, is clear and 
vigorous. * * * In conclusion, I congratulate you most warmly on a 
most valuable, interesting and comprehensive piece of historical work." 

The volume, now in the press, consists of an edition of 1,000 copies, 
with a price fixed for advance subscribers. It treats of Eastern Shore 
history during the seventeenth century, and will be followed, if there is 
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sufficient encouragement, by another volume completing the work to 
later times. 

The author has carefully worked from authoritative sources and 
gives a wealth of detail. The early voyages of the Spaniards to the 
Chesapeake are first treated of, and this is followed by accounts of the 
exploring trips of Smith, Argall, Pory, &c, and an account of the first 
settlement. Then follows a valuable chapter on the Indians of the East- 
ern Shore. Later come the history of the "Shire of Accomack," with 
many sketches of its founders, of Kent Island, of the struggle between 
Maryland and Virginia as to the boundary line, the formation of North- 
ampton county ; its courts and people ; the Eastern Shore during the 
great Civil War in England, and during Bacon's Rebellion (the latter 
particularly good). The general history of the Eastern Shore, the early 
Church, the Quakers and Presbyterians (Mackennie lived in Accomac); 
trade, commerce and industries ; negro slaves and white servants, the 
customs, traditions, and superstitions, are all (besides many other sub- 
jects) fully treated of. The volume is concluded by an appendix of 
valuable documents, lists of tithables, &c, and a full index. 

This admirable work deserves every encouragement, and it is hoped 
that this encouragement will be so prompt and efficient that the author 
will be induced to commence at once the preparation of the last volume, 
for which he already has large materials in hand. 

Virginia Immigrants, 1623-1666. A list of those persons who appear 
from the records in the Virginia Land Office to have come into the 
Colony, either paying their own passage or having it paid for them 
by other*. Compiled by George Cabell Greer, Clerk Virginia State 
Land Office. Published by The Evans Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
416 pp., octavo. 

Since the publication of Hotten's Immigrants no successful effort has 
been made to gather together in one volume a list of the thousands of 
persons who came into Virginia during the early period of her life. The 
records of the Land Office in Richmond remain the only source from 
which these names can now be obtained. 

In the neighborhood of twenty-five thousand names have been col- 
lected from these volumes of records. 

The search has been systematic, and every name from 1623 (when the 
records begin) down to 1666 has been noted, with date of appearance. 

It dates back further than almost any other records in existence. 

The names are to be published in alphabetical order. 

The manuscript is now ready for the press, and subscriptions are 
asked. 

A list of the immigrants to Virginia has always been a desideratum to 
genealogists. It is impossible to compile one which will be complete, 
but the names of the people of various classes and conditions — free, 



